BBAIN LOCALIZATION

tainly been the case. But approximations to different
types appear, nevertheless, to exist. They are explicable
on the following lines.

Suppose, for instance, that the auditory region were,
through some brain lesion, cut off to a considerable extent
from the rest of the cortex. Then, although the sensations
produced by spoken words would be heard, there would be
no perception of their meaning, since that involves the
co-operation of large parts of the "silent " areas. Yet,
since the visual region is still in communication with these
areas, the printed word may be comprehended. If the
communication between the visual centre and the motor
centre which regulates speech is intact, it may even be
that the patient may read aloud correctly. These cases
have in the past been usually classed as cases of (1) motor
aphasia, or inability to speak; (2) word-deafness, or inability
to understand spoken language; (3) word-blindness, or
inability to understand printed or written language; and
(4) agraphia, or inability to write ; though, as we shall
presently see, there is every reason to think that these con-
ditions are seldom found as distinct from one another as
these names would suggest. As Broca first, in a famous
paper published in 1861, was able to show, in motor aphasia
there is a lesion of the convolution adjoining the motor
region* If this motor region itself is injured, there is partial
actual paralysis of the vocal organs. But the corresponding
"region on the other side of the head can control the grosser
movements of tongue, etc. The following case is quoted
by Sir James Purves Stewart: *

Case 1. W. M., aged 55. " He suddenly became speechless
and his face becctme asymmetrical. His intelligence was
unimpaired. He was able to understand and execute all
sorts of verbal commands, to put out his tongue, to place
his hand on any part of his face or head, to move the right
or left thumb by bending it half-way or straightening it out,
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